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EXPLANATION 



OFTHK 



VIEW OF PARIS. 



The View was taken by Mr. BARKER^ la 
the month of May, when the Allied Armies held 
possession of the Barriers, and the Heights com- 
manding the City ; and^ though there were some 
years since two Views of the interior of Paris 
exhibited by his late Father, he hopes this ge- 
neral View will be acceptable to the Pdblic. 

Montmartre was chosen as a point offering the 
best general view of the City, and being in itself 
the most picturesque of the Heights, as well as 
the nearest. Added to which considerations, few 
strangers leave Paris without visiting Montmartre, 
to take a view of the City and Country from that 
eminence, which commands the whole. 

About half of the Painting is occupied b^y 
Montmartre, and the Houses, Mills^ Gardens, &c. 
that stand on it. 

About twenty feet below the surface, the Hill 
is composed of -fine freestone, limestoRe, and 
alabaster, and was rapidly diminishing by the 
extensive public buildings that were erecting by 
order of Bonaparte. 



No. 1. 

The Telegraph on Montmartre, seen above the 
houses. It stands on ^' Tower, from whence 
there is an extensive view of the country, but 
from such a height that the whole is rendered 
flat and insipid. ^ 

No. 2. 

Two Plots of Ground on which the Cossacks 
bivouacked for a few nights after the capitulation 
q{ Paris. People are represented raking the 
straw off one of tibenu the other wa» set fire ta 

No. S. 

The Heights of Belleville and Romainvillev 
where the severest of the late battle was fought. 

No. 4. 

A Pleasure Garden^ called (7« Poiriersans Parerl, 
from a large pear tree, in which there is a floor laid 
capable of accom modating thirty-she persons among 
the branches. The two thatched Cottages are for 
the accommodation of company. ' There are many 
similar ganfens in the vicinity of Paris, and they 
may be compared to the tea-gardens of London: 
many, however, are much superior to ours, and 
have srood concerts and other amusements. 
Above the garden are some long new buildings, 
with roofs of a sahnon colour : they are a suit of 
Shughter houses^ built by order of Boaapgrte. 



There are several of the same sort building ni 
different situations on the skirts of the City, just 
within the walls, and, when they are completed, 
islaughtering of cattle within the City will not be 
allowed. 

No. 5. 

The Cathedral Notre Dame, with two towers 
at one end, as in Westminster Abbey, It is called 
the Mother Church of France, and is considered 
a fine Gothic structure, but is so much crowded 
by houses that it cannot be seen to advantage 
from any point. Chi 'this side of Notre Dame is 
the Church of St. Eustache, a handsome Gothic 
edifice, without a Tower: it is likewise much 
crowded with houses, which prevent a good view 
of it from any situation^ To the right, and quite 
at the further side of the City, the large building 
with a Dome was formerly the Church of St» 
Geneveive, the finest in Paris, but is now 

No. 6. . 

The Pantheon, converted, during the Eevo- 
lution, into a grand Ma<isoleum for great .men 
who deserve the honours of their counfry ; and 
to receive their statues, monuments, &c. All 
the attributes of a church have been removed ; 
and a new pavement of marble was nearly com«* 
pleted before Bonaparte lost his power. 

Below the Pantbeon, and much nearer, i^ 
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another Dome, which is the Halle au Blie^ or 
Corn-market. It is a very fine rotunda, of great 
strength and dimensions. The dome is iramed 
in iron, and covered with copper. There the 
farmer and the miller deposit their grain in sacks 
in perfect safety from wet or depredation, till it 
is sold. The place is capable of containing many 
hundreds of tons, and is a market worthy of such 
a city. 

No. 7. 
*i lut Cliurch of Vale de Grace, the dome of 
vM. a oqly is seen. Between it and the Com-, 
i^arket is the Dome of the Luxembourg: thii 
feae Palace is inhabited by the Conservative 
Senate. 

No. &. 
The Church of St. Sulpice. . 

No. 9. 

The upper part of the Tbuilleries, much fore- 
shortened. . The long roof of the Piqture Galleiry 
of the Louvre extends to the left of the ThuiHe- 
ries, as far as the Church of St. Sulpice. StiH 
further tt) the left, the new part of the Louvre, 
not yet finished, extends as far as the Church of 
Vale de Grace : it has a square cupola or don\e 
on it! To the right of the Thuilleries, is the 
Triumphal Column erected by order of Bona- 
parte in honour of the Grand Army and fnc 
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Campaign of 1805, which terminated in the 
conquest of Germany in three months. Thia 
Column is a close imitation of the Trajan Column 
at Rome, with the advantage of the sculpture 
being executed in bronze, taken from the enemy 
during that campaign. Its entire elevation, in- 
cluding the Statue of Bonaparte^ which stood on 
it, was 133 feet. The statue was about ten feet, 
and was taken down on the arrival of the AHies in 
Paris. A flag-stafF was put up, and the Royal 
Standard hoisted in its stead. Between the 
Column and the Thuilleries, but more distant, is 
a new Caserne or Barrack, built by order of 
Bonaparte : it stands by the Seine, opposite the 
ThuHIertes. ' 

No. 10. 

The Hospital of Invalids, with a gilt dome. 
This noble edifice is one of the many great works 
of Louis the Fourteenth, built as an asylum ibr 
soldiers who have been disabled in the service of 
their country, and capable of accommodating 
three thousand of thehi. In the Hall of Mars, 
formerly the Chapel, arc displayed the varioite 
flags that have been taken in war for a long time 
back ; and the late war has added greatly to the 
collection — certainly it is a most appropriate 
situation for them. There are likewise several 
fine brass cannon in the court m front of the 
building, which the old soldiers have the honour 



ef firing on all occasions of public rejoicing. 
The building is very extensive, for the depth 
backwards is greater than the front seen in the 
View ; and it forms several courts. The front is » 
embellished with some fine sculpture, and, when 
seen at a moderate distance, has a magnificent 
effect. In the roof are several very large rooms, 
that run all over the building, and are filled with 
large models of all the fortifications in France:, 
they are extremely well worth seeing, but an 
order from the Minister of War is requisite. 
Below the Hospital, is the Hall of the Corps 
Legislative, or Legislative Assembly^ a new 
building, with a wide pediment, supported by 
twelve columns, forming a very handsome portico. 
It stands by the river, on part of the ground of 
the Palais Bourbon belonging to the Prince of 
Conde, and is connected with that Palace. A 
little lower down, the opening that is seen be- 
tween the houses is the Place de la Concord^ 
where the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth and 
his Queen were beheaded. Just below the open- 
ing, are the stumps of the columns of a Temple 
of Victory, which was erecting by order of Bo- 
naparte, and was intended to be very magnificent. 

No. 11. 

The Military School, a very extensive building, 
but so low that only a part of it is seen. In 
front of it is the extensive piece of ground called 



the Champs de Mars, on which the grand revievri 
are held. It is an oblong square^ extending to 
the river, bounded at one end hy the Militarj 
School, on two sides by long avenues of trees^ 
the other end open to the Seine. 

No. 12. 

The River Seine and Bridge of Jena. This 
bridge, built by order of Bonaparte, stands op- 
posite the centre of the Military School and 
the Champs de Mars. Opposite to the other end 
of the bridge he had ordered a most sumptuous 
Palace to be erected for the King of Rome, and 
the ground was cleared, and one comer of th« 
building began, before he lost his power* Paris 
abounds with new public buildings, some of which 
are just began, others half built, and some nearlj 
completed. 

No. 13. 

The Palace and Village of St. Cloud, situated on 
the side of the rising ground. The exterior of the 
Palace is not very handsome, but commands a view 
of all Paris, and the situation is in every respeet 
delightful. It was purchased from the Duke of. 
Orleans for the Queen Marie Antoinette a few 
years before the Revolution. Its furnituire and 
decorations were very splendid, bat suffered much 
from the popular rage. Bonaparte has since 
restored its splendour in a different style. The 



